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proprietor. In fact, he directed the great province
for almost as long a time as his father had managed
it. But he was so totally unlike his father that it is
difficult to find the slightest resemblance in fea-
ture or in mind. He was not in the least disposed
to proclaim or argue about religion. Like the rest
of his family, he left the Quakers and joined the
Church of England, a natural evolution in the case
of many Quakers. He was a prosperous, accom-
plished, sensible, cool-headed gentleman, by no
means without ability, but without any inclination
for setting the world on fire. He was a careful,
economical man of business, which is more than
can be said of his distinguished father. He saw no
visions and cared nothing for grand speculations.
Thomas Penn, however, had his troubles and
disputes with the Assembly. They thought him
narrow and close. Perhaps he was. That was
the opinion of him held by Franklin, who led the
anti-proprietary party. But at the same time
some consideration must be given to the position
in which Penn found himself. He had on his
hands an empire, rich, fertile, and inhabited by
liberty-loving Anglo-Saxons and by passive Ger-
mans. He had to collect from their land the pur-
chase money and quitrents rapidly rolling up in